From our correspondent in 
Roman Britain 


In Tacitus' Dialogue on Oratory , set in the year 74, the distinguished lawyer, Marcus Aper, 
says that he once met a very old man in Britain who claimed to have actually fought against 
the Romans at the time of the invasion of Julius Caesar: those among Omnibus' readership 
blessed with like longevity and powers of memory may dimly recall that once, long ago, in 
the words of the poet Statius, 'laurelled messages used to come from the north'. Rumours 
to the contrary not withstanding. Your Correspondent from Roman Britain is not dead: he 
has recently sharpened his calamus , found his atramentum, and now actually puts pen to 
paper. In contrast to his prolonged silence the written out put of others has, in the 
meantime, been considerable; and he would like first to draw attention to four recent 
works, each very different, but all of potential interest to readers of this column (if there are 
any left). 

Whatever happened to Legio II? 

The first is Fortress into City edited by one of the grand old men of Roman British 
Archaeology. Graham Webster, long noted for his benign appearance (like Agricola) and 
flowing white locks, has had a hair cut, but his vigour remains undiminished, for 'the old age 
of a god is ever green' he has recently done his colleagues an excellent service by bringing 
together half a dozen of them to produce what is one of the most important books on 
Britannia to appear for a long time. Twenty years ago it used to be thought that we knew 
everything there was to be known about the military history of the province in the first forty 
years of its existence, from the Claudian landings in 43 down to the departure of Agricola in 
84. Fortress shows how much new evidence has emerged about this period in the last 
couple of decades and, paradoxically, how little we in fact know about it. 

Its theme is the transformation of early legionary bases at Colchester, Gloucester, Exeter, 
Wroxeter and Lincoln, together with the auxiliary fort(s) at Cirencester, into five of the most 
important towns of the province. True, the evidence of inscribed soldiers' tombstones, long 
known to scholars, had shown that there had probably been an early military presence at 
many of them, but nothing was known archaeologically about the sites themselves. Now 
Graham Webster and his co-authors have not only presented us with the new 
archaeological evidence, but have also in the process raised a whole crop of new problems. 


The trouble in a nut-shell is that the earliest dates for the occupation of four of the 
fortresses are too late and don't fit in with accepted notions of legionary movements during 



the first ten years of the new province's existence. Where were the Fourteenth and Ninth 
before they went to Wroxeter and Lincoln? and where was the Twentieth stationed after it 
left Colchester in 49 and before it turned up at Gloucester (probably) in the 60s? In some 
cases we can guess at the answers, but the whole question of legionary movements during 
this period is in the melting pot and if one rejects, as Your Correspondent does, the notion 
of half legionary fortresses, there should be other early legionary bases waiting to be 
discovered. 

The case of the Second, Vespasian's old legion, is particularly intriguing. It may have been at 
Silchester down to c. 48 when Scapula handed over control of certain tribes, almost 
certainly including the Atrebates, to King Cogidubnus. And sure enough Mike Fulford, who 
digs at Calleva, has found the remains of two periods of timber buildings beneath the forum 
of the town, the later a timber version of the succeeding stone basilica, and the earlier 
probably be part of the head quarters building (principia) of the missing legionary fortress. 
But if it was once stationed there, where was the legion between 48 and its arrival at Exeter, 
now known not to have taken place until the mid 50s at earliest? Somewhere in the 
territory of the Durotriges, at Dorchester perhaps, beneath the modern and Roman city? If 
so then Durnovaria would be yet another example of fortress-into-city phenomenon. 

If Graham Webster is the Grand Old Man of Romano-British archaeology, Richard Reece is 
surely its ageing enfant terrible. Professors have been known to foam at the mouth at the 
mere mention of his name and the furore that has appeared over R. R.'s My Roman Britain 
is reminiscent of the reception accorded the Satanic Verses. You can order your very own 
copy from Oxbow Books, Park End Place, Oxford (sent in plain wrapper) p.p. £7.95. If, along 
with Richard's other readers, whether fan or foe, you end up actually being made to think 
about some of the heresies in the book, he will be well satisfied. 

Silver Pigs 

And now for something entirely different. In 1956 a hoard of four lead pigs was found at 
Rookery Farm, Green Ore, Wells, Somerset. They were stamped BRIT(ANNICUM) EX 
ARG(ENTARIIS) VEB. 'British produce from the lead-silver mines at Veb . . .', and carried the 
countermark, Ti(berius) Cl(audius) Trifer(na?). Just when and how did they get there? Well, 
if you read the Silver Pigs by Lindsey Davis (Sidgwick and Jackson £12 .95) you'll discover the 
answers. Along with just why a beautiful blonde bimbo ended up as a cadaver in a pepper 
warehouse in Nap Lane on the south side of the Forum, and what was so significant about 
the letters T FL DOM scratched on the bottom of an inkwell. You won't be told precisely 
what happened in the public garden down by the Tiber - that's a secret between Didius 
Falco, the senator's daughter and the gardener's horse; but by this time you'll know quite a 
lot about Falco, a seedy private informer with republican views, and will have ideas of your 
own. There never was a historical novel quite like this one because Falco, a private eye and 



an antihero of a perfectly recognisable type, belongs firmly to the sleazy world of the Lower 
East Side and the Bronx. So what's the guy doing with an office on the sixth floor of a run 
down tenement in Precinct XIII, the Aventine Sector or as an under cover agent working out 
of Isca Dumnoniorum? For all those who could never quite buy the 'Swords at Sunset' genre 
of historical novel writing about Roman Britain. 

Around the digs 

And don't think that there hasn't been plenty of archaeology too in the last few years. First 
an old favourite. In November two hundred sixth-formers (and among them your man In 
Londinium) heard Robin Birley give an up date at the Commonwealth Institute of new finds 
from Vindolanda, fascinating stuff, enough to make even a jaded old hack drool at the 
mouth. Pride of place goes to Tablet 841, the unit strength report of Cohors I Tungrorum, 
but it would be impossible to give even a hint of the incredible wealth of the recent 
discoveries. So, Messrs Bowman and Thomas, a follow up to 'New Documents from 
Vindolanda' (Omnibus 12) please. And it's not just documentary goodies. One find that 
looked at first blush like a piece of kinky leather corsetry turned out to be a beautifully 
ornate chamfron, or protective mask for a horse, so like the example found eighty years ago 
at Trimontium, Newstead In southern Scotland, that it was probably produced in the same 
workshop (reconstruction below). 

Different but of equal importance to the Vindolanda finds is the discovery at Londinium 
itself of the amphitheatre below the paved courtyard of the Guild Hall, and so outside the 
south east corner of the Cripplegate Roman fort. It will have been here that members of the 
equites and pedites singulares, seconded auxiliaries serving as the governor's body guard 
(including, incidentally, a group from Vindolanda), watched gladiatorial combats, beast- 
hunts and the execution of criminals, the Roman equivalent of video nasties, on Saturday 
afternoons. 

The remains of the amphitheatre are not photogenic, unlike the impressive remains of the 
great baths to the south at Huggin Hill. These, alas, could not be left permanently on 
display, but the developers, Hammerson, recognised the importance of the remains and, 
with exemplary public spirit, have redesigned the building destined for the site and have 
undertaken other measures to protect it as far as possible - all at a cost of £3 million. When 
the new building comes down in another thirty years or so, we will have a chance for 
another look. Omnibus will be there and shall keep you posted. 

York, Eburacum, is unique in the province as the site of one of its three permanent legionary 
fortresses and the fourth of its four coloniae. We can be certain that there was an 
amphitheatre somewhere outside the fortress walls, just as we can see one at the other two 
legionary bases, Caerleon and Chester, and now know that one once existed outside the fort 



in London. It has not yet turned up, but, across the river Ouse from the fortress, excavations 
have revealed the massive foundations of what must have been one of the most impressive 
public buildings in Britannia. But what was it? More public baths? A temple of 
Aesculapius??, the Palace of the Emperor Severus??? Time and the trowel of the 
archaeologist may yet tell. 

And finally in this archaeological round up, a look in at another old friend, the Roman Palace 
at Fishbourne. In 1986 the SAS, (the Sussex Archaeological Society, that is, owner of the 
Palace), purchased No. 80 Fishbourne Road on the site of the West Wing, and including the 
southern half of the Audience Chamber. Excavations by volunteers in 1987-8 under the 
direction of lames Kenny and David Rudkin have revealed, interestingly, that the south end 
of the West Wing is not simply a mirror image of what was already known to the north, as 
one might have supposed. The excavators also recovered the remains of a number of 
mosaics, but all, alas, in an exceedingly fragmentary condition. Of the best preserved only 
about a sixth survived but enough for its overall black and white geometric design to be 
reconstructed, and to tell that it has close parallels with contemporary geometric 
pavements from sites in Gaul. It has been lifted for display in the North Wing. Why not drop 
in next May (26th and 27th) when the Ermine Street Guard will also be making a visit? 

Our Correspondent is still Mark Hassall of the London University Institute of Archaeology. 



